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The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


Robinson Crusoe 
For Boys and Girls 


It is the Duty as Well as the Privilege of the Schools 


to Start the Child Right 


Physiology teaching in the elementary 
grades should develop the proper health 
habits that lead to good health and pre- 
serve good health. This need is met by 


| Advertisements 


Adapted for use in Second or Third 
Grade, by McMurry and Husted, 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher’s 





Edition, used for oral instruction, 


40 Cents. Send fora copy to-day. 


Tales of Tro 

By WITT y 
translated by DeGarmo, is the at- 
tractive reader for Sixth or Seventh 
Grade. List price 35 Cents. Price 
in quantity 28 Cents. Order this. 
It has been used for twenty years in 
America and longer in Germany. 





Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 
stories for the grades. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








The O'Shea and Kellogg Health Series 


Health and Habits : 45 
Health and Cleanliness ; 55 
The Body in Health . . 65 
Making the Most of Life ; 65 


There is no better way to form right health 
habits than to use in your schools teachable, 
interesting and up-to-date Health Books. 


WRITE US. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and 25th St. 


CHICAGO 























THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry 


Adopted for Exclusive Use by Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Schools 


The readers are taking great hold in the East as they 
are in the West and the South, and with good reason: 
They are distinquished by a great number of new and 
beautiful selections graded and arranged with consum- 
mate skill to meet the needs of the young readers, to gen- 
erate interest in the subject matter, and to evoke spontan- 
eous expression. 


They embody material that is wholesome, vigorous, 
and stimulating-—material leavened with poetry and 
humor of the most delightful and suitable quality. 


By example and suggestion they cultivate the highest 
ideals, and stimulate courtesy, chivalry, honor, bravery, 
and respect for authority. 


CHICAGO 


\Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Books 


THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS ARE IN COLORS; OTHERS IN LINE DRAWINGS AND HALF-TONES, 
ALL BY NOTED ILLUSTRATORS FOR CHILDREN 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET WITH FULL DESCRIPTION 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 





The first four books by their unusual subject matter, 
mechanical aids, pictures, and carefully graded type, train 
the child early to read with ease and expression. 


The last four admirably re-inforce the first books. A 
special feature of these later volumes, in addition to their 
other fine qualites, is a list of suggested groupings, each 
of its own material, to use as occasion invites. For in- 
stance in the Seventh Reader the titles of groupings are: 
‘‘Lives of Great Men;’’ ‘‘The Observing Eye;’’ ‘‘Glances 
into the Past;’’ ‘‘Voices of Freedom;’’ ‘‘Doersand Talkers;”’ 
‘Fools and Wisdom;’’ ‘‘Paying the Price;’’ “‘World Hero 
Story;’’ “In Touch with Nature;’’ ‘Facing Life’s Ques- 
tions,’’ etc. 
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READ! STUDY!! THINK!!! 


The teachers of Illinois have a clean-cut, practical, 
progressive platform. They have very definite ideas as 
to what the next steps in school improvement ought to 
be. They are better organized than ever before and 
are ready to make a united effort to obtain these im- 
provements through the creation of favorable public 
sentiment and acts of the Legislature. 

But, if the teachers are to be successful, they must 
know what the big problem is that underlies all the 
rest. That problem is how to get more revenue for the 
schools. We must frankly acknowledge the fact that 
nearly every item in our resolutions demands increased 
expenditures. 

We are constantly reminded that the natural 
growth and development of our school system is caus- 
ing a strain on our present school revenue system. 

For instance, the Board of Education of Chicago, a 
city that boasts of its enormous wealth and volume of 
business, is constantly struggling with the finance 
question. This board recently attempted to repudiate 
an agreement made by a former board that pledged an 
inerease in teachers’ salaries, and last year they 
claimed there was a deficit in school revenue. 

The schools of Decatur need more money rather 
than less, but the Board of Education is now facing a 
deficit and is busily engaged in estimating how to 
‘‘save’’ the most money with the least cost in efficiency. 

Superintendent Magill and the Board of Education 
in Springfield were planning and making some long 
needed improvements that required some additional 
expenditures, when one of the county officers found a 
way to reduce the revenues, and did reduce them with 
the very apparent purpose of courting the favor of the 
“‘tax payers.’’ 

Similar conditions may be found in several other 
cities and villages, and many country districts are 
financially unable to maintain such schools as the 
pupils need and the people demand. 

Therefore, the biggest educational problem in IIli- 
nois today is not supervision, nor teachers’ pensions, 
nor junior high schools, nor vocational education, nor 
sanitation, nor transportation; but it is the problem 
upon which the solution of all these depends, the old, 


old problem of taxation. 

In order that the teachers may realize just what 
the problem is, we have given nearly all of our space 
this month to the survey report on school finance. 
Read this report carefully, study its recommendations 
in detail, and then think of some way to help get them 
enacted into law. 


Probably no better use can be made of The Illinois 
Teacher than to publish some of the reports of The 
Survey and possibly some of the other papers read and 
addresses delivered at the State Association Meeting. 


The Felmley Finance Report in this number and 
the statistics published last month will give the teach- 
ers much food for thought and much data upon which 
to base arguments in support of several of our reso- 
lutions. 


Isn’t it remarkable that some of the people who 
strenuously oppose spending a few more millions for 
public education as strenuously advocate spending bil- 
lions for military and naval preparedness? We know 
a man who is willing to pay $200 a ton for armor plate 
that costs about $75, but he wants a $200 teacher for 
$50. Well, that saves the tax-payer $25, doesn’t it? 
Can you “‘figger’’ it out? 


Uncle Ezra Wash says, ‘‘I cain’t see no use in these 
hore teachers’ associations. In the name o’ goodness, 
vhat do they want to organize fer? I see in the paper 
where a lot of ’em met in Springfield and did a lot o’ 
resolutin’. W’y, the first thing we know, they'll be 
tryin’ to regerlate somethin’ in this country!’’ And 
then he started over to the Farmers’ Society of Equity 
to discuss the advisability of building a cooperative 
elevator. : 


Do you want more and better schools for the chil- 
dren and more compensation for the teachers in sal- 
ary and retirement funds? Then tell ‘‘the people’’ 
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Do not be daunted by the wail about ‘the awful 
burden of taxation.’’ There is no such thing, unless 
we include the taxation caused by waste, luxury, and 
unearned incomes. 

Illinois spent approximately forty million dollars 
last year upon public education. Its people spent al- 
most that much for cigars and others forms of tobacco. 
They spent more than twice that much for alcoholic 
liquors. They spent nearly three times the cost of pub- 
lie education for automobiles; and, although automo- 
biles may be good, they are certainly not worth more 
than the education of the boys and girls. And no one 
knows how many millions were collected as unearned 
profits and incomes by a few people, which, in one 
sense of the word are taxes upon the rest of the people. 
Certainly there is a ‘‘burden of taxation,’’ but it is 
not caused by the school tax! 

But the forty million dollars is too much to be spent 
carelessly, and not a dollar of it should be wasted. 
Therefore, every teacher should do all in his power to 
make every dollar of the present cost of public educa- 
tion most effective in what it buys for the State. 
When we ask for more money for the schools, it will 
lend force to the request if we can show that every dol- 
lar of the forty million was well spent, and that no 
teacher has a dollar of unearned income from publi¢ 
taxation. 

ale ennai 


CATHERINE GOGGIN 


Catherine Goggin was born at Adirondack, New 
York, in 1855. She came to Chicago in her early girl- 
hood, graduated from the old Central High School ‘in 
1872, and began teaching in the same year. In 1900 
she ceased her active work in the school room to de- 
vote all her energies to serving the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, in whose service she remained continu- 
ously since. Her life was crushed out by a heavy mo- 
tor truck on the streets of Chicago on the evening of 
January 4, 1916. 

The history of education in Chicago cannot be writ- 
ten without including some record of Miss Goggin’s 
work. She was an efficient teacher for years; she was 
one of the organizers of The Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration; and had for years been its financial secretary 
and one of its leading spirits; she was very active in a 
successful fight to force certain public service corpora- 
tions to pay their taxes, and the suits against these cor- 
porations were brought in her name; she was a pio- 
neer in the movement. that resulted in increased wages 
and a pension law for teachers; and, in fact, she took 
an active interest in every movement in the last twenty 
years to advance the cause of education. 

This is a very meager outline of the life of a teacher 
whose complete biography would fill volumes if we 
were to record in detail all her activities in behalf of 
teachers and children. But it is as long as we think 
would like it; 
would probably say: ‘‘Pause only for a moment to 
shed a tear if you feel like it, and then turn to defend 
the principles I have helped establish and to continue 
the work I have helped you begin.’’ 


MRE 
THE BOY PROBLEM 


Chicago is waking up to the fact that it has a bey~ 
problem. Several robberies committed recently by 
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for, if she could speak to us today, sii”, 
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‘‘boy bandits’’ have been the final cause of the aw 
ening. The newspapers are full of discussions’ of the 
problem; but the present discussions are directed 
more toward the eauses of boy delinquency than 
toward cures for it or toward the final solution of the 
problem. This is right; for finding the cause of a dis- 
ease is a necessary step in curing it. 

Among the many things mentioned as contributing 
to boy delinquency are poor homes, unhappy family 
life, and little home training. Someone else goes 
farther back for a cause and says that these things are 
the inevitable results of the poverty of tenement dis- 
tricts, which is caused by something else, and so on. 

Somebody else points to the schools as being in- 
efficient and impractical, because they do not supple- 
ment the moral training of the home and church, teach 
the boys trades, ete. And others say it was a fatal mis- 
take to abolish corporal punishment in the schools. 

Mr. Pious says that the cause is lack of church at- 
tendance and religious training. Mr. Worldly retorts 
that the priests and preachers do not understand boys 
and boy nature and that the Sunday discourses of the 
average D. D. make the boys tired. 

The man who was raised among the grassy hills and 
wide valleys, the fields and pastures, and the streams 
and forests says that the fault lies in the crowded and 
artificial environment of the boys, with its resultant 
insufficient playgrounds, commercialized recreation 
facilities, and lack of opportunity for the proper ex- 
ercise of the boys’ spirit of adventure. 

An observing woman says that this spirit of youth 
is bound to find an outlet even if it must be thru sa- 
loons, dance halls, cabarets, pool rooms, and gambling 
dens. 

A psychologist says that the boys’ minds are filled 
with dangerous ideas and degrading ideals by cheap 
moving picture shows, cheaper red novels, and still 
cheaper yellow newspapers in which are published the 
revolting details of all manner of crimes. 

A sociologist says that the ‘‘boy bandits’’ are 
merely emulating in a feeble way the highly respected 
‘‘malefactors of great wealth’’ who collect tribute 
from the public by watered stock, fake bond issues, 
real estate deals, monopolized opportunities, ete. He 
maintains that as long as grown up people worship 
wealth, slight virtue, legalize predatory wealth, scan- 
dalize enforced poverty, and practice a double stand- 
ard of economic justice we shall have boy bandits. 

Which of these diagnoses is correct? Is it possible 
that they are all right in some degree? And, if all 
these things beset the path of the Chicago boy on his 
trip to manhood, what chance does the poor boy have? 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 


REPORT ON FINANCE 
By David Felmley 


The constitution of Hlinois lays upon the General 
Assembly the mandate that it shall provide a thoro and 
efficient system of free schools whereby all children of 
the state may receive a good common school education. 
Both by action of the legislature in providing for town- 
ship high schools and by previous decisions of the 
supreme court it is recognized that a ‘‘good common- 
school eduecation’’ includes what are ordinarily cald 
high-school branches. In the present state of educa- 
tional sentiment in the’ United States no system of 
schools will be cald thoro and efficient unless it provides 
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reasonable high-school opportunities for every child in 
the commonwelth. 

The free-school system of Illinois grew out of earlier 
neighborhood schools supported in part by public funds 
derived chiefly from sale or rent of the school lands, but 
chiefly by tuition fees paid by the parents. The free 
school act of 1855 required the school board to levy a 
district tax sufficient to support the school for six 
months each year. If the property of the state had 
been distributed among the several counties and dis- 
tricts in proportion to their population, if there were 
distributed in the same manner an appreciation of the 
value of education, and local leaders of initiativ, intel- 
ligence, and public spirit to carry out the educational 
purpose of the state, possibly no other tax would have 
been necessary or advizable; for it is a cardinal doctrin 
of our American democracy, that local self-government 
prevents extravagance and waste and elicits a larger 
mesure of interest in public affairs. 


Tue State ScHoo, Funp 


But in 1855 neither property nor educational in- 
itiativ were thus proportionately distributed. Accord- 
ingly the legislature provided a state school tax of two 
mills on the dollar to be distributed among the counties 
and to the districts according to their minor population. 
No district could share in the distribution of this state 
fund unless it maintained a legal school for at ieast six 
months. This fund, therefore, was provided partly to 
equalize the burden of public education, partly to stim- 
ulate school sentiment where school terms had been short 
and schools poorly supported. 

Besides the two-mill tax there has flowd annually in- 
to the distributable state school fund the interest at six 
per cent upon the Permanent State School Fund (214 
per cent of the net procedes of the sale of public lands) 
of $613,362.96 and upon the Tresury Surplus of 1837 
deposited with the State of Illinois, $335,592.32. The 
total revenue from these two sources is $56,937.31 per 
annum. 

In 1872 the two-mill tax yielded nearly one million 
dollars. The following year, in order to expedite the an- 
nual distribution by the auditor, a flat levy of $1,000,000 
was substituted for the two-mill tax. The annual levy 
remaind at $1,000,000 for 39 years thereafter altho the 
state had doubled in population and quadrupled in welth 
during that period. In 1911 the levy was made $2,000,- 
000; in 1913, $3,000,000; in 1915, $4,000,000. 

Since 1883 the salary and expenses of the county 
superintendents of schools ($193,410 in 1914) have been 
paid from this fund, the remainder distributed to the 
various county school funds amounted in 1914 to $2.75 
per pupil enrold in the public schools. In 1916 about 
$150,000 of the augmented fund will be transferd to the 
State Teachers’ Pension Fund. The remainder will 
yield about $3.40 per child enrold, which is about one- 
ninth of the average current expense, one-twelfth of the 
total per capita expense of maintaining the public 
schools. 

Is this state aid adequate? 

In 22 counties forming a compact area in southern 
Illinois the average length of the school term is less than 
6.8 months. These counties containd in 1910 a popuia- 
tion of 470,433, or 8.3 per cent of the total population 
of Illinois. But as compared with the state’s total the 
assest valuation of their property is only 4.5 per cent. 
Yet this is not because of undervaluation in the assess- 
ment for, according to the welth statistics of the Fed- 
eral census these counties contain only 3.6 per cent of 
the whole welth of the state. In other words, the local 
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assessors of these counties are assessing property 25 per 
cent higher than the local assessors elsewhere in the 
state. According to the assest valuation, where the state 
at large raises $100 by taxation, these counties must 
raise $184 if an equal per capita expenditure is to be 
made for public education. 

Of the 2514 teachers in Illinois receiving less than 
$300 as annual salary 1277 (more than half) live in 
these counties containing only one-twelfth of the people 
of the state. In them the average annual salary is, 


ae Sees GN 8 lcs TIS 398.18 
For women teachers................. 319.09 
while the corresponding averages for the entire state are, 
| PAR OD eis a ra 796.19 
eer WN eacde dit chedivecebech es 660.15, more 


than twice as great. 

In the country schools of these 22 counties the aver- 
age enrolment per school is 36, while in the country 
schools of twelv counties of northern Illinois the average 
enrolment is less than 18. 

In the country schools of these counties the average 
annual cost per pupil enrold is $11.07, while in the coun- 
try schools of the 17th Congressional District the aver- 
age annual cost per pupil enrold is $29.25. In ten coun- 
ties of Northern Illinois it excedes $30. 

The average annual attendance of each pupil is 88 
days, just 4 mos. 

In the state at large it is 110 days, just 5 mos. 

In the 12th Congressional District it is 133 days. 

To summarize, in just those sections of the state 
where there is least welth per capita we find the peo- 
ple devoting to education the largest fraction of their 
welth. Yet here the schools are crowded, attendance ir- 
regular, the school term shortest, and the teachers rela- 
tivly poorly prepared and ill paid. The school prop- 
erty of these counties is only 4. 1% of the school prop- 
erty of the state; hence we may infer that in bildings, 
furniture, apparatus, libraries, ete., the schools are only 
half way up to the average standard prevailing thru- 
out the state. 

We justify education at public expense chiefly on 
two grounds: (1) because it is vital in a democracy that 
political intelligence and publie spirit may be fosterd. 
(2) beeause the productiv efficiency of our people is our 
greatest national resource. A wise system of education 
develops the qualities of intelligence, character, and 
skill upon which efficiency depends. With the extreme 
mobility of modern populations, no portion of our state 
ean protect itself from the low types of citizenship and 
workmanship bred where education is neglected. It is 
to the interest of every citizen of the state that every 
child in the state have a reasonable opportunity to de- 
velop intelligence and character. 


Wuat SHatu Be THE Minimum? 


To secure a school year of eight months and a mini- 
mum annual salary of $400 per teacher, these counties 
must increase their school revenues at least 40 per cent. 
They are alredy taxing themselvs hevily. In Pope 
county, for example, only 30 out of 71 districts can in- 
crease their present rate 40 per cent without overstep- 
ping the legal limit for current expenses $1.50 per 100 
of assest valuation. Only 13 of the 71 can possibly raise 
$500 per year for educational purposes. 

In many of these counties are large mining communi- 
ties with numerous children. It is of the highest im- 
portance that these children be traind in the ideals of 
American citizenship. Furthermore, the industrial pros- 
perity of the entire state depends upon the adequate de- 
velopment of her coal fields. There would be no rail- 
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roads, no agricultural machinery, no 300-dollar-per-acre 
land if men could not be found somewhere to go down 
into the earth and dig coal. 


How Larce SHoutp THE State Scuoot Tax Be? 


In the nine counties in which less than ten dollars 
per pupil is spent upon the 28,175 children in the one- 
room schools the running expenses of these schools in 
1914 averaged $359.54, while in the state at large the 
running expenses of one-room schools was $497.63. In 
the five counties Sangamon, Logan, Macon, Piatt and 
Moultrie the cost of one-room schools averaged $654.52. 

Of the $359.54, about 23 per cent, ($83.90), was con- 
tributed by the state; the remainder, $275.64, from the 
district tax and other sources. 

In these districts the present tax levy is about 70 
per cent of the possibly levy; hence, if every district 
should levy to the limit the average income from this 
source would be about $390. 

To maintain a respectable country school for eight 
months.at least $500 is required; $400 for the teacher, 
$100 for other expenses; hence, $110 per school from 
the state would put these schools on a respectable foot- 
ing, provided every school levied to the limit and the 
property was equally distributed among the various dis- 
tricts. Because of the existing inequalities the contri- 
bution of the state should be somewhat larger. The two- 
mill tax so often regarded as a just state tax would yield 
for the state an average of $155 per teacher. This tax 
without deduction for county superintendents’ salaries, 
high-school tuitions, or pension funds, and supple- 
mented by an equalizing county school tax and a proper 
adjustment of the district boundaries would enable 
every community to maintain a respectable school. In 
other words, the state school tax should be ample to 
cover one-third of the current expenses of the ele- 
mentary schools in the poorest counties, or $5,000,000 in 
the aggregate. It should further provide whatever may 
be needed for the pension fund and for the salaries of 
the county superintendents. The greatest portion of 
the fund should be distributed to the counties according 
to their population just as at present. Other bases of 
distribution have been proposed; such as the aggregate 
daily attendance, the amount of local taxation, the num- 
ber of teachers, but these all tend to.inerease rather than 
reduce the inequalities in the burden of education. Just 
as in Chicago the loop district and. the north shore are 
taxt to educate the children of the crowded tenement 
districts, so the rich lands of the cornbelt should share 
proportionately in the education of all the children of 
the state. It should also provide funds to stimulate de- 
sirable features of education such as vocational courses 
to which communities are not accustomd, but which are 
demanded by the highest interests gf the commonwelth. 


THe County As A Taxine UNIT 


At present the state school fund distributed to the 
counties is past on to the townships with only such in- 
crement as is receivd from fines and forfited bonds. 
But just as the state school tax servs to equalize the bur- 
dens among the counties and various geografical sections 
of the state, so a county tax further reduces the local 
inequalities within the county. If a railroad crosses a 
township the districts traverst receiv all the local school 
taxes paid by the railroad, while the other districts of 
the township contribute proportionately as much to the 
freight and passenger receipts out of which the railroad 
must pay its taxes. In every county there is much prop- 
erty that escapes with a very light tax. Just south of 
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Galesburg lies a school district containing a plant for 
the preservative treatment of railroad ties. The assest 
valuation is $340,653, the tax rate 15 cents on the $100, 
the teacher’s salary $42.50 per month, the average at- 
tendance 12 pupils. This district contains more prop- 
erty than the total in eleven other country districts in 
the same county with an average school attendance of 
210 pupils. Most of the workmen employd in this place 
live in the city of Galesburg. The city must educate 
their children with no direct help from the property 
which the labor of these men makes productiv. This 
case reveals 


Tue Correct PRINCIPLE OF LocAL TAXATION 


namely, that property should be taxt for the education 
of the children of the men and women whose labor 
makes the property productiv. All thru our state this 
principle is violated to the disadvantage of the towns. 
In the towns live the miners who go out by train loads 
to work mines outside the school district limits. In the 
towns live the track repairers, station agents, and other 
railroad men with children to be educated. Part of the 
country districts share in the railroad taxes. In the 
towns live the carpenter who bilds the farmer’s barn, 
the painter who paints his house, the laborers who help 
harvest his crops, the blacksmith who shoes his horses, 
the physician who heals his diseases, the undertaker who 
buries his ded. In fact, the country town with its tribu- 
tary farming lands, constitute one community in which 
all the workers are either applying their labor directly 
to the crops and live stock or contributing to the mainte- 
nance of these workers on the farm. The products of 
the farms constitute the total exports of the community, 
in the production of these exports all have had some 
part, all in the end share in the revenue, and from this 
revenue all community expenses must be paid. 

The individual district (say two miles square) is a 
poor unit for taxation. It is not a true community, it 
is only a fraction; for in a true community the people 
act together alike in their business, social, religious, 
political, and educational affairs. For causes already 
stated the tax rate in the towns range from two to five 
times as high as in the surrounding country districts. 

The county is a well defined political social and edu- 
cational unit. Its unity is well establisht in the con- 
sciousness of the people. Our most efficient school or- 
ganization is along county lines. It is believed that a 
county school tax equal in the aggregate to the state tax 
receivd by the county, to be distributed among the dis- 
triets according to their school population will go far 
towards equalizing the local inequalities of school bur- 
dens, and at the same time will appeal to the people as a 
tax for their own schools. Such a tax may add a county 
school board to our school system, but there are other 
useful functions for such a board. 


THE OneE-Room Country ScHooL 


The most expensive elementary schools in cur system 
are the small one-room country schools. When we re- 
fleet upon the evils of the crowded schools in our min- 
ing and industrial districts, we are likely to regard 
every shrinkage in the enrolment as a district gain. Yet 
a school may become so small as not to look respectable 
in the eyes of the pupils themselves. In such schools 
there is little of the generous rivalry, the comradeship in 
worthy pursuits, that gives to the school its greatest 
charm, and highest social value. Interest grows with 
numbers, and upon interest depends regularity of at- 
tendanee and the spirit and profit of the work. The best 
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size for a country school is from twenty to thirty pupils. 

Yet thruout all central and northern Illinois schools 
of this size are not frequent. Thus, in Knox county out 
of 160 one-room schools, 45 report an average attend- 
ance of fewer than 10 pupils; 61 from 10 to 14 pupils, 
30 from 15 to 19; 21 from 20 to 30; only one school 
above 30 pupils. This condition is typical except in 
dairying districts with their smaller farms, or where 
foren-born parents are rearing large families. A reso- 
lute effort should be made to eliminate these small, 
wasteful, and inefficient rural schools. Two plans are 
proposed: 1. Consolidation, which will probably make 
slow progress until there is vast improvement in our 
roads. 2. The subdivision of weak districts among the 
neighboring districts. Where districts are laid off regu- 
larly two miles square, each alternate district may be 
quartered by drawing its diagonals. If the triangles 
thus formd be annext to the adjoining district we come 
out with a system of districts, each containing eight 
square miles, but with no child living more than two 
miles from the school house and with the chief roads 
running straight in from the corners of the district. 

This scheme cannot now be applied universally, but 
it may be made the basis of a plan for eliminating the 
weak districts. Helpful legislation would be mesures :— 
1. Providing that no school with average attendance of 
less than say, twelv pupils shall receiv any state or 
county aid unless the area of the district is at least six 
square miles. 2. Providing that if for three consecutiv 
years the average attendance shall be less than ten 
pupils, the district must be discontinued and its terri- 
tory added to one or more adjoining districts. 

A large number of these weak districts lie next to 
towns or villages. The land owners resist annexation 
because of the higher tax rate prevailing in the town 
districts. A peculiarly unjust and vicious recent bit of 
legislation permits a district to close its school and pay 
the tuition of the pupils while attending some other dis- 
trict. Fifty-seven districts took advantage of this act 
in 1914. It enables landowners to escape their just 
school taxes, and compels parents to transport their chil- 
dren to other districts or forego the advantages of public 
education. The great obstacle to a wise adjustment of 
district boundaries is the desire of certain landowners to 
escape the burdens of taxation. They regard taxes not 
as an investment in a highly profitable cooperativ un- 
dertaking; but merely as an item of individual expense 
to be kept at the lowest possible point. 


THe TownsuHie Funp 


One hundred years ago the principle of general tax- 
ation for the support of free public schools was accepted 
in only four of the states of the American Union. Most 
of our public men recognized the importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy; but regarded it as the proper 
function of the state to create endowments, from whose 
ineome schools might be partially supported. 

Accordingly, to Illinois, as to other states of the 
Northwest territory, the sixteenth section was granted 
as school land whose income was to be used perpetually 
to support the schools of the township. Illinois thus 
receivd a million acres, and had the land been held to 
the present time the income from the agricultural lands 
would probably average $3000 per township, between 
four and five millions in the aggregate; and the income 
from city lots would reach several times this sum. But 
in early Illinois few settlers wisht to rent school lands. 
They desired to own their farms. The settlers who did 
not eare to buy the lands themselves were anxious that 
the lands should be sold and the money loand in order 
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that some income might be available at once for school 
purposes. 

Accordingly, we find of the million acres only six 
thousand eighty-eight acres left unsold, which yield an 
annual income of about $700,000. The ten per cent of 
the lands located in Cook County yield 96% of the in- 
come. The 5,466 acres outside of Cook County, including 
a little city property, yields about five dollars per acre. 

The fund realized from the lands sold now amounts 
to $6,630,000. The annual interest derived from this 
fund is nearly $350,000, a little more than five per cent ~ 
of the fund. The total income from interest and rents 
was, in 1914, $1,038,270.26, about one dollar per school 
child enrold in the publie schools, hardly one-fortieth of 
the total expense of the schools. 

The township funds are administerd by the oldest 
school offisers in the state, namely, the township trus- 
tees. The total expense of such administration, includ- 
ing the compensation of township tresurers, is about 
$225,000. In thirty-six Illinois counties the expense of 
oO is greater than the total income from the 
und. ; 

There is a conviction in many quarters that the 
school township is a sort of vestigial organ in the IIli- 
nois school system; it figured largely in the early day 
when public school finances clusterd about the sixteenth 
section and its procedes. To-day there is a growing con- 
viction that both economy and efficiency of administra- 
tion will be promoted by the abolition of the school 
trustees and their tresurer. 

The trustees at present have three functions: 

1. Titles to school property run in their names, ex- 
cept in the districts under special charter. I see no good 
reason why such titles should not vest in the Boards of 
Education of the several districts who have immediate 
charge of the property and are responsible for its main- 
tenance. 

2. The Board of Trustees, when properly petitiond, 
may change the boundaries of districts. But this action 
in every case is subject to review by the county super- 
intendent and in most cases the decision is taken to him 
by appeal. Why not let the county superintendent be 
the only official empowerd to change district bound- 
aries? Districts are now regarded as divisions of the 
county, they are numberd accordingly. Change in their 
boundaries is really a county function. 

3. The third function of the Board of Trustees is to 
care for the permanent township fund, to keep it safely 
invested, to apportion among the several districts its in- 
come and the moneys receivd from the county dis- 
tributable fund. 


If the permanent township funds were all loaned to 
the State of Illinois as the permanent fund of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and of the State Normal Universities 
are loand, and the state would pay annually the interest 
on these funds, the administration would cost very 
little indeed, for the only labor involvd would be the 
labor of the Auditor’s offis in writing 102 warrants 
upon the State Tresurer each year in favor of the sev- 
eral county superintendents to whom this interest should 
be paid for distribution among the several districts. The 
township tresurer is now tresurer for the several school 
districts within his township, but with the development 
of modern banking the actual handling of school moneys 
makes the offis of the tresurer largely a sinecure, for his 
banker holds the district funds and keeps his accounts 
for him. If the school funds of the county were placed 
in the hands of the county tresurer there would be 
greater economy in the accounting and probably greater 
accuracy in the reports than exists at the present time. 
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With the development of our school system it has 
been found more and more necessary to place upon the 
county superintendent certain responsibilities formerly 
belonging to the trustees. 




















TOWNSHIP COLLECTORS OF TAXES 








Our obsolete tax system is another source of waste. 

As taxes are now collected, the two per cent commission 

allowd the tax collector is far in excess of the value of 

- his servises. Taxes should be paid directly to the 

county tresurer, or to his representatives in the various 
approved banks of the county. 









































FINES AND FORFEITURES 








Another survival of an early method of financing 
education is the requirement that certain fines and for- 
fited bonds shall be turnd into the school funds. But 
for many years it was the practis in Illinois to pay 
county officials out of the earnings of their respectiv 
offises. The state’s attorneys were paid by the case, and 
paid from the fines and forfited bonds. They came to 
look upon these moneys as their legitimate earnings. At 
present a definit salary has been provided for the state’s 
attorneys themselvs, but there is a statute providing for 
assistants to be paid from the moneys before mentiond. 
In this way most of the fines and forfitures are diverted 
from the school tresury. A thrifty state’s attorney 
might arrange for enuf pleas of guilty of gambling, 
carrying conceald wepons, selling liquor without license, 
and other misdemeanors to absorb all the fines and for- 
fitures actually collected. 

Thirty years ago $33,000 was thus secured—now less 
than $20,000 in the entire state. 

























































































HicH ScHoois 





In 1914, 596 high schools reported to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Of these 82 are township 
high schools. The average cost per pupil enrold is 
$63.72. In the thirty-seven high schools of Cook County 
the average cost is $84.72. In the rest of the state with 
two-thirds of the high-school pupils the average is 
$52.60. It is to be notist that only eleven of the 82 
township high schools fall below this down state aver- 
age. Some of the small township high schools reveal a 
very high per capita cost, two of them exceeding $175. In 
the 28 townships high schools enroiling fewer than 75 
pupils the average cost is $90.21 per pupil enrold, while 
in the 21 high schools enrolling 76 to 100 pupils the cost 
average is $58.87; in the 13 high schools enrolling 151 
to 250 pupils, the cost averages $58.59; in the 9 high 
schools enrolling 251 to 400 the cost averages $75.72. In 
the 5 large township high schools exceeding 500 in enrol- 
ment, four of them in Cook County, the average per 
capita cost for current expenses is $103.30 per pupil 
enrold. 

This cost is fifteen dollars greater than in the Chi- 
eago high schools and almost double the cost, $52.61, in 
the 15 down state district high schools, enrolling over 
500 pupils. There ar several reasons for the high cost 
of township high schools. In the smaller it is largely 
due to the tendency to imitate the organization of the 
larger schools, and to employ more teachers than the 
size of the school justifies in order to comply with cer- 
tain rules imposed upon accredited high schools. 

Just now township high schools ar multiplying rap- 
idly. This means that in a short time most of the peo- 
ple of the state will hav their school affairs managed by 
two boards of education. There are other evils in dual 
























































































































































control besides increast expense. In the opinion of the 
writer efficiency as wel as economy demands that the 
elementary school district shal be coterminous with the 
high-school district, with one school board, one tax rate, 
one administration, for all the schools of the territory. 

The revenue clause of the existing high-school tuition 
act causes the cities and towns not only to bear the 
whole expense of educating their own high-school pupils, 
but also to bear a large share of the expense of educat- 
ing the high-school pupils residing in the country, the 
region alredy paying too little school taxes. 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


The purpose of the survey of the finances of the pub- 
lie school system of Illinois is to ascertain whether or 
not the burdens of public education ar equitably dis- 
tributed, whether there is in any quarter extravagance 
and waste of the public funds, whether the schools at any 
point ar so poorly nourisht as to be weak and inefficient, 
and finally, whether the machinery of administration is 
economical and efficient. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


As a result of this survey six recommendations ar 
made. 

1. That the state school tax be fixt at such a rate that 
it wil yield two mills on the dollar for distribution to 
the schools after all deductions for the salaries of county 
superintendents, pensions, high-school tuitions, and 
other special purposes hav been made. 

2. That, to equalize local inequalities, a school tax 
should be levied in each county, equal in amount to the 
tax receivd from the state, the same to be distributed 
within the county on the basis of the minor population. 

3. That laws be past requiring the elimination from 
the school system of small weak districts. 

4. That the school township be abolisht as an admin- 
istrativ unit, the state to borrow all the township funds, 
the county tresurer to hold all school funds, the county 
superintendent to determin all changes in district 
boundaries. 

5. That, where township high-school districts now 
exist, or ar hereafter to be created, the elementary school 
district should by consolidation be made coterminous 
with the high-school district with one school board, one 
tax-rate, one administration for the entire territory. 

6. That the revenue clause of the present high-school 
tuition act be so modified that the tuition of pupils re- 
siding in non-high-school territory shal be paid from the 
school funds of that territory, not from the funds of the 
entire county. 


MANUAL ARTS MEETING 


A cordial invitation is extended to all teachers of 
Manual Training, Art, Domestic Science, and Domestic 
Art to attend the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
Illinois Manual Arts Association to be held at Joliet; 
Friday and Saturday, February 18th and 19th. 

The Illinois Manual Arts Association is making a 
special effort this year to induce all teachers of Art, 
Domestie Science, and Domestie Art thruout the state to 
attend our convention. Not only are we featuring their 
subject on our general program, but in addition we are 
planning a round table department for their service. 
We want the ladies to join our association, or better yet, 
form a joint organization for mutual benefit. 

In order that we may get state aid for vocational 
education, all the teachers of vocational subjects should 
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combine in one progressive organization and work for 
proper legislation in this direction. 

The general topic of the program will be centered 
around the Illinois Manual Arts Survey which has been 
conducted by the association during the past year. A 
strong program has been made which will consist of 

(1) Papers presented by teachers of the manual and 

domestic arts from various sections of Illinois. 

(2) New points of view by educators invited outside 

of Illinois. 

(3) Demonstration lessons in the various arts by the 

pupils and teachers of the Joliet Publie Schools. 
The organization, the methods, and the results 
developed in the Manual Training and the Do- 
mestic Science Departments of the Joliet Pub- 
lic Schools is unique, and is well worth a trip 
across the state to inspect them. 

A splendid list of speakers has been secured, includ- 
ing Supt. John D. Shoop of Chicago; Director C. A. 
Prosser, Dunwiddie Institute, Minneapolis; Prof. W. H. 
Varnum, University of Wisconsin; Miss Bertha Case, 
Peoria; Miss Jenny H. Snow, Chicago Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Albert Siepert, Bradley Institute; Miss Hinch- 
eliff, DeKalb; Mr. C. W. Sylvester, Springfield; Mr. 
Wm. Bachrach, Chicago; Miss K. Parsons, Normal Uni- 
versity; Mr. Mitten, Wilmette; Mr. Howell, Decatur; 
and others. 

Last year the Illinois Manual Arts Association in- 
augurated the idea of having chartered rail coach par- 
ties from the different parts of the State. Goodfellow- 
ship, combined with the opportunity to indulge in shop 
talk with associates, was the result. A similar plan is 
being started this year which promises to work up a 
good deal of enthusiasm among the members of the 
association. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. G. BAUERSFELD, President. 





? @ NEW BOOKS @#? # 








‘*One of the best things we can do for others is to tell 
them what books we read.’’—G. Stanley Hall. 


JOSEPH KENNEDY: Rural Life and The Rural 
School. Chicago, American Book Co. Cloth. Pp. 189. 


Much literature has been appearing, during the past 
few years, on the rural situation in the United States. 
Prior to the appointment, by President Roosevelt, of the 
Commission on Rural Life, little, if any attention was 
being given this vital question, but since the report of 
that commission literature in considerable bulk has been 
compiled, until today the general question holds a promi- 
nent place in the minds of educational and social 
students. Almost without exception, writers on the sub- 
ject name the rural school as the most important factor 
in the solution of the rural problem; and it is this rela- 
tionship that Dr. Kennedy considers in this little volume. 

Dr. Kennedy is well qualified to write on this very 
vital rural problem, having been himself country born 
and bred, and having had extensive experience with the 
country school, both as teacher and as supervisor. We 
ean therefor not utter the oft repeated ‘‘bugaboo’’ of 
the author’s being a mere theorist. On the other hand, 
we would be grossly overstating the case were we to com- 
plain of the other extreme, so well has the proper pro- 
portion been maintained. The rural situation is diag- 
nosed and laid bare, so that the reader, especially if he 
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be intimately acquainted with country life, has focused 
for him the plague spots and sores in the rural body 
politic. Certainly a sane, clear and serious survey is nec- 
essary before any subject can be adequately dealt with; 
this the volume has accomplished. In fact the picture 
painted by Dr. Kennedy is so analytical and critical that 
one is not unlikely to feel a trifle pessimistic, but before 
the end is reached the author breathes forth so much 
hope, possibility and inspiration for the future and for 
the eradication of these rural evils, that one renews hope 
after all. 

That the field of rural education has been and is at 
the present time neglected, is clearly shown, both as to 
system and equipment and to teachers and supervisors. 
A contrast with the city schools shows that the latter 
secure the pick of teachers, because of the difference in 
salary, in length of school term and because of the desir- 
ability of city life over country life. This being true, 
Dr. Kennedy offers this proposition: that the country 
must have things as good as the city, whatever the price, 
if the country is to work out its salvation. This is really 
the keynote of the whole volume. The author further 
contends that a much greater degree of attention must 
be given the physical side of the question. Equipment, 
grounds and buildings must be more adequately provid- 
ed so that comfort and efficiency may be found where 
only their opposites were formerly. That the field of 
primary education has been backward while university, 
normal and high schools have been advancing is clearly 
shown, with the reasons stated therefor. The functions 
and advantages of the consolidated rural school are ex- 
plained very fully and the wider use of the consolidated 
and district schools, as Social Centers, is shown to be of 
tremendous value to the entire community, not only 
socially and from the standpoint of recreation, but even 
more so from the standpoint of the community coopera- 
tion and solidarity that the wider use fosters. The ques- 
tion of the desirability and necessity of competent teach- 
ers and superintendents in the rural schools is discussed 
at length, as is also the matter of curriculum. That the 
teacher can be of inestimable value as a community 
leader appears very evident to the author. 

* While the volume in its early chapters depicts con- 
ditions as intolerably bad, the final ones show that the 
dawn of a better day is at hand. The rural renaissance 
is really near, if only the problem is attacked in an ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, practical fashion from the standpoint 
of the rural school. 

Raymonp A. Hoyer. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: Kidnapped.. Edited 
for school use by ARTHUR WILLIS LEONARD. 
Lake English Classics. Chicago. New York. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Cloth. Pp. 301. Price, 
35 cents. 


One night last month, when the thermometer was 
registering about twelve degrees below zero, the Young 
High School Instructor and another Young Gentleman 
came to visit me. 

‘“We felt sure that you would be at home,’’ explained 
the Young Gentleman, ‘‘Because no one with any sense 
would leave on such a bitter night as this.’’ 

I made them welcome and we sat and talked until a 
late hour. The conversation ranged from preparedness 
to the question of local option. 

After a while I said that I would like to write a re- 
view of Stevenson’s Kidnapped if I could say something 
that wouldn’t sound too much like a bromide. 
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**Oh, pooh!’’ declared the Young High School In- 
structor discouragingly, ‘‘There have been hundreds of 
reviews written about Stevenson’s books.’’ 

Such was undoubtedly the case; so, regretfully, I 
changed the subject and we discussed at great length 
the evils of Strong Drink. 

After my two friends departed, however, I took up 
Kidnapped again and in fancy skulked ‘‘amang the 
heather’’ with brave, resourceful Alan Breck and Davie 
Balfour back in the Highlands of Scotland during the 
year 1751 until a peremptory summons came from up- 
stairs and I was ordered to bed. 

History is a tedious task to many high school pupils. 
Did it ever oceur to you that you could help your boys 
and girls to realize part of the fascination of history by 
letting them read such books as Kidnapped? The account 
in the text-books concerning the Stuart uprising in 1745 
is lifeless enough. The uprising failed completely and 
therefore occupies small space in the semester’s course. 
It is my contention, however, that a proper appreciation 
of the life and spirit of those times will create an interest 
in the whole period of what I suppose is proper to call 
early modern English history. 

Nothing brings more interest to an event than does 
our personal acquaintance with some one concerned in 
the event. Perhaps we know some refugee from Mexico. 
The events in that stricken country are straightway of 
more interest to us than they were before. Some of us 
have friends who were visiting in Europe at the time the 
war broke out. Others of our friends may, perhaps, 
have gone ov r to serve in the ambulance corps. These 
personal interests link us with the great struggle. As the 
friend who will fire your pupils with enthusiasm for the 
study of the Bourbon and Hanoverian history, let me 
introduce that daring debonair Scottish gentleman, Alan 
Breck Stuart. You met him before, some of you say, 
True enough; but have you shown true hospitality and 
brought him into the class room and let him give your 
pupils a glimpse of life as it was lived in 1751? 

Here he is, as David Balfour described him: 

‘*He was smallish in stature, but well set and as nim- 
ble as a goat; his face was of a good open expression, but 
sunburnt very dark, and heavily freckled and pitted 
with the small pox; his eyes were unusually light and 
had a kind of dancing madness in them, that was both 
engaging and alarming; and when he took off his great- 
coat, he laid a pair of fine, silver-mounted pistols on the 
table, and I saw that he was belted with a great sword. 
His manners, besides, were elegant, and he pledged the 
captain handsomely. Altogether I thought of him, at the 
first sight, that here was a man I would rather call my 
friend than my enemy.’’ 

The laboratory and the manual training shop claim 
many boys of a practical turn of mind, giving them a 
good excuse to evade the drudgeries of ‘‘ English 3’’ and 
Modern History. Give Alan Breck a chance. A born 
leader of boys, he has overcome greater obstacles than 
shops and laboratories. Taking charge of a forlorn hope 
is the best thing he does. Bring him into your class 
room. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


HERBERT E. QUICK: The Brown Mouse. Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. 

In Jim Irwin, Hawkeye, farm hand, and school- 
master, Mr. Quick has raised up the David that 
slew the Goliath of rural-school traditions. Elected as 
a joke by the conventional rural-school board, each mem- 
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ber of which: thought that he was casting the only vote 
for Jim, he wins over the doubting Thomases in the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Quick paints a vivid picture of the election of a 
eounty superintendent of schools. Jennie Woodruff, 
Jim’s day-dream sweet-heart and daugther of his erst- 
while employer, is elevated to that office through the 
political pull of her father, Colonel Woodruff. Pressure 
is brought to bear upon her to declare Jim incompetent 
because he is not teaching out of text-books but is using 
farm products, and he is haled before her to defend his 
position. Her scorn for the farm hand has changed to 
the usual pity-akin-to-love for the young schoolmaster. 
Like a true Portia she bids Jim examine his charges be- 
fore the assembled company, when he demonstrates that 
his sort of school teaches text-book facts, too. 

His cup is full when he is asked to speak at Ames, 
receives a flattering offer from a district in another 
county, and convinces Jennie of his real worth. Goaded 
on by Colonel Woodruff, he ‘‘holds up’’ the district but 
not in the way that the Colonel intended. Not mention- 
ing salary once, he pleads for buildings and equipment 
for his school,—barns, poultry sheds, kitchens, and even 
a co-operative creamery run by the school. We leave 
Jim and Jennie in a pretty cottage built for the school- 
master in the midest of his modern rural school plant. 

Mr. Quick may be accused of overdrawing his pic- 
tures but he may easily plead ‘‘poetic license.’’ At 
times, perhaps, a little too didactic, he nevertheless drives 
home the facts for which Jim Irwin was fighting. 

One is a little surprised, perhaps, that Jim’s pupils 
could ‘‘down’’ the creamery supplies agent and expose 
the fraud with all of the finesse of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee, but perhaps it is because we can- 
not sense the true atmosphere of Jim’s school. The re- 
generation of the Simms family, a typical southern 
mountaineer family, and Newton Bronson, the village 
ne’er do well, are two of the most refreshing features 
of the story. 

One cannot put down the book without feeling that 
Mr. Quick has his fingers on the pulse of rural-school 
conditions. The reader will agree with the motto on 
Jim’s fire-place, ‘‘Let us cease thinking so much of agri- 
cultural education, and devote ourselves to educational 
agriculture. So will the nation be made strong.’’ 

JAMES H. GREENE. 


EDWIN A. KIRKPATRICK: The Use of Money. In- 
dianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Cloth. Pp. 220. 


‘* Where there’s money, there is the devil; 
But where there’s none, a greater evil.’’ 


So runs a quaint old German proverb, that I heard 
many years ago, and which occured to me as I read Pro- 
fessor Kirkpatrick’s volume entitled ‘‘The Use of 
Money’’. Certainly money is a very important article 
to us all, both young and old, in this day and age; but 
it is also a commodity that may prove to be a mighty 
poor master as well as a good servant. 

Like many other important phases of our lives, but 
little effort is made, at least in any organized way, to 
impart to us even the fundamentals of the subject. It 
is evident that some definite education on the use of 
money is necessary, if indeed money is to be a good ser- 
vant and we are to be wise and efficient masters. That 
such education is not included in the curriculum of our 
schools, save in certain rare instances, and that the train- 
ing at home on the subject of money is usually merely in- 
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cidental, are certainly equally evident; but that such a 
course is not only desirable but very necessary is occur- 
ing to only too few. Professor Kirkpatrick has given 
much time and thought to the subject. The numerous 
answers to questionnaires sent out by the author to 
adults, asking their experiences with money when they 
were young, prove of inestimable value to the reader, as 
concrete examples of the methods in vogue in school and 
home for handling this problem. While the author 
makes no attempt to formulate any iron-bound rules for 
imparting the practical principles involved, yet his ex- 
cellent survey of the whole field gives sufficient data for 
both teachers and parents. 

The book treats of the question from so many aspects 
that it is almost impossible, in so short a review, to 
mention all. In general the problem falls into two main 
divisions—home training and training outside the home. 
Since one’s early life is spent mostly at home and since 
it is during the formative period of youth that habits 
of any kind are formed, it seems evident that in the 
home must the greater part of the training be obtained. 
Supplemental training in school is, of course, very desir- 
able and necessary, but without the training in the home 
the work of the teacher will be useless in many cases. 

In the training of the young there are many questions 
that must be considered by the teacher and parent, if 
the children are to become intelligent and efficient in the 
use of money. Some phases considered by Prof. Kirk- 
patrick are the following: How much attention should 
be paid to the question and at what age should such 
training be commenced? Should any definite plan of 
education be attempted in either school or home, or in 
both, or should the child be kept in ignorance of the 
financial problems of life? Should the relationship of 
spending to earning be taught and what amounts should 
be spent by the child? Should his spending be free from 
supervision and what articles ought he be permitted to 
buy ? How far should household finance be discussed be- 
fore the child and what part should he have in the actual 
payment of bills and in the formation of the family 
budget? What- should be the nature of the gifts of 
money to the child by a parent; should it come as a gift 
or as an allowance or as a reward for good behavior, or 
should some service be prerequisite? Is it an advantage 
or a disadvantage for a child to secure an early business 
experience such as is gained by street trades and kindred 
jobs? Should the child buy his own clothes and at what 
age should he begin? To what extent should children be 
taught and required to keep account of their income and 
expenditures? How can the work of the school extend 
and aid the work of the home in giving children knowl- 
edge of the use and value of money? Can school arith- 
metic be so vitalized that the child will be given training 
that will help him the better to understand money value? 
Should children in the manual training and domestic 
science departments of high school receive money for the 
sale of their articles? Can the children in the schools 
be made more conscious of money values, if they are 
made conversant with the school’s finances, and is such 
a course desirable? 

These and many other questions are discussed from 
every angle by Prof. Kirkpatrick in ‘‘The Use of 
Money’’. In order to make the material more useful, 
many illustrations, taken from the questionnaires, men- 
tioned earlier in this review, are cited, as is also the 
experience of various schools where financial training is 
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being given as a part of the regular curriculum. If some 
of the excellent suggestions contained in the volume 
could be observed in home and school, an appreciable 
increase in efficiency in matters financial would be the 
result in the next generation. 

Raymonp A. Hover. 


MABEL HILL and PHILIP DAVIS: Civics for New 

Americans, with appendices. Chicago, Houghton, 

Mifflin Company. Cloth, Pp. 178. Price 80¢ net. 

One of the most challenging situations in America 
today is the problem of the assimilation of the great 
hoard of aliens that enters our country every year. Not 
only social students, but every serious thinking citizen 
realizes the imperative necessity for some scheme where- 
by the newly arrived immigrant may be made an inte- 
gral part of our national life. Where some may disagree 
with our national policy on immigration, yet all agree 
that if we are to admit this great mass of foreign people, 
some definite plan for their assimilation is most certainly 
essential. The realization of this fact was undoubtedly 
present in the minds of Miss Hill and Mr. Davis when 
they conceived and began work on this excellent volume. 

Written in very simple English, this little book pre- 
sents in a very concrete manner the numerous every-day 
civic and social experiences into which the newly arrived 
immigrant has so recently been plunged. The average 
citizen can searcely comprehend the difficulties which 
assail the foreigner upon his arrival, for they are often 
the simplest facts of our every day life; and yet it is 
just the failure of the alien to comprehend these appar- 
ently simple facts that retards the process of assimilation 
and causes him to be a ‘‘bad’’ citizen, when he actually 
desires most earnestly to be a ‘‘good’’ one. 

The authors make the following main divisions: 
Civie Opportunities; Civic Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty; Civie Conveniences; Community Needs; Civic 
Improvements; Civil Government; and an Introduction 
to Our Country, each contained in a chapter that is 
subdivided into many smaller sections dealing with the 
individual divisions of the chapter heading. Only one 
who has lived as neighbor to the immigrant can really 
know the big difference that just such knowledge can 
make to the Italian, Greek or Pole. We are so often 
prone to criticize the foreigner for his ignorance and 
lack of citizenship, when in reality it is we who should 
be censured for withholding the very information that 
he not only needs, but also most ardently wants. This 
is most surely a serious indictment of us all, but one that 
such books as ‘‘Civies for New Americans’’, is fast re- 
moving. 

The book is intended both as a guide to those prepar- 
ing foreigners for taking out their ‘‘papers’’ and as a 
text to be followed by the immigrant himself. Prolific 
illustrations amply visualize the subject matter, which 
in itself is simple enough for those who have a fair 
knowledge of English, with, of course, the assistance of 
an enthusiastic and competent citizen to amplify and 
explain. ‘‘Civies for New Americans’’ can well enlist 
the attention of all earnest Americans and especially 
of those engaged in educational work. Certainly this 
very important duty must be considered a function of 
our schools and should be attacked from that standpoint. 

Raymonp A. Hover. 
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PATROCLUS 


One morning Patroclus was made officer 
of the day in the Greek camp. While upon 
his rounds of inspection he came to the 
guard house and found there a number of 
Trojan prisoners. The sergeant of the guard 
was on the point of sending the prisoners, 
under charge of seme sentries, to sweep the 
sands between the long lines of ships drawn 
up on the beach. 

Patroclus was a kind-hearted, easy going 
young officer and, as he looked at the sullen, 
hopeless countenances of the prisoners, an 
idea came to him. 

“*Tf seven maids with seven mops 

Should mop for half a year,—’’ mur- 
mured he to himself. ‘‘Pshaw, sweeping the 
sand is a blind-alley occupation. Let’s give 
them something better to do.’’ 

‘*Stay, sergeant,’’ he called, ‘‘Tell the 
prisoners that I give them a choice of sev- 
eral occupations today.’’ 

He turned to one of the captive Trojans. 

‘*And what would you like to do instead 
of sweeping sands, my man?’’ 

The Trojan eyed him hopefully and said: 

“*O great son of Menoetius, Patroclus of 
the shining spear, would that I might learn 
to tune the lyre and sing the songs the Ar- 
gives sing while seated round the hearths 
of their homes in distant Greece. Then 
would I always happy be though now the 
songs are Greek to me.’’ 

Patroclus was tempted to lock the prisoner 
up again for making the last remark; but, 
as I said, he was kind-hearted. 

‘*Fellow,’’ said he sternly, ‘‘Such things 
are not for you. You’re a poor, ignorant 
barbarian and have no use for lyres and 
songs. You may not realize it but you’re 
asking for culture (Pat pronounced it 
**eulshaw ’’) and, as you’ll never be any- 
thing but an ignorant barbarian, such ac- 
complishments are out of the question. What 
you need to know is something useful. ’’ 

Thereupon he sent the captive to polish 
the brightwork on the chariot of Achilles. 
Others he sent to learn how to put up tents. 
Still others were sent to help the company 
cooks. All were apportioned work which 
Patroclus considered specially adapted to 
them. This later became recognized as the 
first move made toward early differentiation 
in vocational training. 





OTTAWA: 


_ Miss Mary White, principal of the Wash- 
ington School in Ottawa, has been appointed 
principal of the Jefferson School to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Jennie Dudgeon. Miss Bertha Hill has been 
promoted to the principalship of the Wash- 
ington School. 


ARGENTA: 


On Thursday, December 30, the residents 
of the twenty-five sections surrounding Ar- 
genta decided in favor of a township high 
school. 


MORTON : 

Miss Cora Albertson has been appointed 
domestic science teacher in the Morton town- 
ship high school to succeed Mrs. T. L. Cook. 
Miss Albertson is a student at Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. Her duties at Morton re- 


quire only part of her time and she is thus 
enabled to continue her work at Bradley. 


‘¢__ANpD MARMION, WHERE WAS HE?’’ 


Last month four districts in Will County 
were advertising for teachers. They were 
District 12 near Wilmington, District 23 on 
Rural Route 2 out of Joliet, District 36 near 
Plainfield and District 134 near Lockport. 
Whether the recent floods deposited a new 
supply of teachers in the barren districts 
we have had, as yet, no means of khowing. 


NAPLES (ILLINIOS) : 

After what has been described as an in- 
stance of insubordination and refusing duty, 
Louis Quindal, a 17 year old pupil was 
slapped by his teacher, G. O. Parrish. It is 
said that the boy struck back and marred 
to some extent the teacher’s countenance. 
A rough and tumble fight ensued as a result 
of which C. E. Quindal, the pupil’s father, 
filed a complaint against the pupil. As Mr. 
Parrish and one of the school directors are 
the justices of Naples, the case was tried 
in the town of Bluffs. 

WELDON: 

The township high school proposition for 
Weldon passed last month with a clear ma- 
jority of a hundred. The vote was 166 to 
66. 

QUINCY: 

The board of education of Quincy re- 
cently authorized the purchase of an auto- 
mobile for use in teaching the mechanism of 
the car in the manual training department. 
A brick barn, equipped with concrete floors, 
electric light, water, floor drain, etc., has 
been rented as a place to house the machine 
while it is being studied by the manual 
training pupils. 


MILITARY DRILL BEING CONSIDERED 
AT QUINCY 


Otto A. Wurl, supervisor of physical cul- 
ture in the schools of Quincy, submitted a 
report to the board of education in regard 
to military training in the public schools, 
and certain matters pertaining to work in 
physical culture. The report was referred 
to the committee on course of study and to 
the superintendent for report and recom- 
mendation. 


PEORIA: 

Miss Ellen Roberts, for eighteen years a 
teacher in the schools of Peoria, died last 
month after a brief illness. She taught 
school until a few days before her death. 
Miss Roberts was born in Yates City, in 
which town she spent her early girlhood. 





STATE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL NEEDED 

The recent meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association was asked, without 
previous notice, to pass on the following 
resolutions: 

‘*That the discriminating feature of the 
new high school tuition act be eliminated 
to the point of justice and equity in that 
all the wealth of the state should contribute 
to the education of all the children of the 
state. 


‘*That the president of this association 
appoint a committee of seven to make a 
study of the advisability of free text books 
—said committee to make a comprehensive 
report at the 1916 meeting of the state as- 
sociation. 

‘«That the two-mill tax be restored. 

‘*That a minimum wage law for teach- 
ers be enacted. . 

‘«That a measure be enacted which will 
empower boards of education to employ su- 
perintendents, principals and other teach- 
ers for a term of years. 

‘‘That the unit system for vocational 
guidance be maintained and strengthened. 

‘*That a law be enacted permitting school 
boards to use public school funds for the 
transportation of pupils in large or consol- 
idated school districts. 

‘*That an extension of the law for com- 
pulsory attendance from the age of 14 to 16 
years be enacted. 

‘«That a measure be enacted making the 
school trustee year extend from July to July 
instead of from April to April, thus making 
it coincide with the school year. 

‘¢That we favor a larger school unit for 
taxation. 

‘*That we favor the largest possible use 
of the school plant for social centers and 
for all other community purposes of proper 
character. 

‘*That we favor the petition of the Amer- 
ican Peace league for a separate section of 
the program of the State Teachers’ asso- 
ciation. 

‘‘Whereas, this service contributes di- 
rectly to the wholesome growth of the 
teachers and at the same time keeps the 
normal schools in touch with the current 
class room conditions; therefore, 

‘*Be it resolved, that the association 
respectfully invites the normal schools to 
consider the advisability of extending simi- 
lar service to the teachers of the various 
sections of the state.’’ 

Debatable questions are involved in most 
of these resolutions. To reach a conclusion 
on the evidence, that would carry weight 
with the people or the legislators, would re- 
quire investigations and debate by author- 
ized representatives of educational interests 
and of all the different parts of the state. 
This was recognized by the association and 
they did pass a resolution establishing a 
committee to work out a plan for an elected 
council within the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the members to be chosen as the rep- 
resentatives of the various sections of the 
associations and divisions of the state. This 
council would be expected to act as a delib- 
erative body and in certain ways for the 
teachers of the state, subject to such pro- 
visions for initiative and referendum as may 
be desirable. 


The questions that teachers as a body 
need to decide for the good of all school 
relations are becoming more and more com- 
plex under modern demands on our educa- 
tional institutions: The original purpose of 
State Teachers’ Associations was self im- 
provement through the interchange of ex- 
periences and by inspiring and informing 
addresses. For this purpose a mass meeting 
with very little attention to the form of a 
deliberative body was sufficient. Today, 
however, there are many school questions 
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that arise from conditions and which can 
not be settled by appeal to a common sense 
of right. Only by an honest weighing of the 
evidence of results under the various existing 
conditions and through a careful adjustment 
of requirements to needs can these questions 
be met in a way to improve affairs. 


STREATOR: 


Miss Ethel Duffner, one of the best known 
and most popular of the young ladies of 
Streator, died last month after a year’s 
illness with tuberculosis. For seven years 
Miss Duffner served as secretary to the 
superintendent of public schools, resigning 
her position last August. She served under 
the superintendencies of both Superintend- 
ent Clark and Superintendent Moore. She 
was a very bright and energetic girl, fa- 
miliarizing herself with the details of 
school management and relieving her chief 
of a great number of a superintendent’s 
routine duties. Teachers and _ pupils, 
among whom she was a favorite, mourn 
her loss. Many of her friends say that 
she contributed more than the average 
girl toward the happiness and well-being 
of the community. 


FREEPORT: 


The pupils of the schools of Freeport 
made $1,789.68 from the gardens they kept 
last summer under the direction of Mr. A. 
D. Phillips, agricultural instructor of the 
schools. Of this sum, the ward school pupils 
made $621.49 and the high school pupils 
$1,098.19. 

For five weeks last summer there was al- 
most a steady-rain. It was very pleasing to 
Mr. Phillips to find, however, that the pupils 
kept to the task, thus getting mighty good 
training in keeping the gardens clean under 
the most adverse conditions. The pupils did 
remarkably well in fighting weeds and loosen- 
ing the soil. 

The school board was officially back of the 
movement for school gardens, a venture 
which is generally fostered in other cities 
by private citizens, women’s clubs or city 
officials. Several private citizens of Free- 
port assisted the movement in their town by 
offering prizes ranging from $50.00 to a 
sweater coat. The Center school won first 
place for the best group gardens, the second 
place going to East Freeport. 





NEW HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 


In 1918 Illinois is to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of its admission to the Union, and 
as one feature of the celebration there is 
planned a unique project. Never before has 
any state financed the writing of its own 
history in an authoritative and scientific, 
yet readable, fashion. 

The Centennial History of Illinois, a to- 
operative work in five volumes, to be pub- 
lished early in 1918, by funds appropriated 
by the state, will be, in the judgment of its 
projectors, ‘‘a distinctly new contribution 
in the field of state education, and will make 
it possible for the people of the state of 
Illinois as a whole to know their own his- 
tory better than do the people of any other 
state in the Union.’’ 

The commission has selected for editor 
in chief of this history, Prof. Clarence 
Waldworth Alvoyd, who is widely known al- 
ready in the field of Mississippi Valley his- 
tory. He has been editor of the Illinois 
Historical Collections since 1905. It is due 
in large part to him that the state has 
been awakened to the fact that it is its 
duty to preserve its own history for future 
generations instead of relying on the chance 
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interest of individuals or the uncertainty 
of private historical materials. 

It is planned to divide the history of 
Illinois in such way that it may be written 
in five volumes, thus: 

Vol. I. ‘‘Province and Territory, 1673- 
1818.’’ 

Vol. II. 
‘1848,’’ 

Vol. III. 
1870.’? 

Vol. IV. 
1893.’ 

wen, We 
1893-1918. ’’ 


‘*The Frontier State, 1818- 
‘*The Era of Transition, 1848- 
‘The Industrial State, 1870- 
‘*The Modern Commonwealth, 


FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y.: 


L. M. Cole of Decatur is considering an 
offer made to take a position in the new 
state agricultural and industrial school at 
Farmingdale, L. I. 

OaKWOOD: 


Miss Helen Wilson of Homer died last 
December after a three week’s illness of 
typhoid fever. She had been a teacher in 
the schools of Oakwood. 

MENDON: 


A new township high school is proposed 
at Mendon. At a meeting last December, 
over which Superintendent Hillyer presided, 
a committee was appointed to canvas the 
voters and learn the attitude of the com- 
munity toward a new school. It is pre- 
dicted that the plan for a new building will 
meet with little opposition. 

DaLTon CITY: 


Both Mt. Zion and Dalton City have voted 
for township high schools, Mt. Zion vote 
being 127 to 4 in favor of the proposition. 

As the two districts overlap, there was 
some question as to which school would be 
entitled to the disputed territory. State 
Superintendent F. G. Blair settled the matter 
by citing a similar case which had been 
decided by the Woodford circuit court when 
there was a disputed strip between the 
Congerville and Carlock districts. The court 
held that the question of priority was not 
determined by the time of filing the petitions 
but by the time of declaring the result of the 
election. 

KEMPTON : 


With a vote of 136 for and 105 against, 
a new township high school district was 
formed at Kempton last December. 

Two other districts were created when the 
Warrensburg district voted 153 for and 
106 against and when the vote at Oreana 
went 70 for and 2i against. 

GENESEO: 


Miss Lucy Magee died Sunday, December 
26, at her home in Geneseo. Her death was 
due to pneumonia. Miss Magee had taught 
for 50 years, having started teaching at the 
age of 17. She was engaged in teaching 
until seized with her last illness. 
ARMINGTON : 


The board of health of Armington closed 
the schools of that village two days before 
the Christmas vacation. This action was 
taken as a precaution against a scarlet fever 
epedemic because four-year-old Mauna Hain- 
line developed a case of the disease. An 
older sister is a teacher and another teacher 
boards at the Hainline home and, for this 
reason, the schools were immediately dis- 
missed and ordered closed until January 3. 
CARLINVILLE: 


S. T. Morse, who resides near Carlinville, 
sent his children to country school until they 
had completed the eighth grade. They were 
then sent to the Carlinville High School. The 
school directors of the country district re- 
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fused to pay the tuition of these pupils in 
Carlinville on the ground that a teacher had 
been hired for the country district qualified 
to teach the high school studies. Suit was 
brought and the court found for Mr. Morse. 
The directors appealed and the case is now 
pending in the circuit court. 

MATTOON : 


A vote of 858 to 300 decided that a town- 
ship high school will be built in Mattoon. 
The township high school proposal also car- 
ried at Gays by a vote of 186 to 89. Allen- 
ville defeated the proposition made for a 
township high school there. 

KANKAKEE: 


A fire which originated in the boy’s locker 
room one night last December, damaged the 
Kankakee high school building to the extent 
of between $2,500 and $3,000. 

WYOMING: 

Miss Emily Moore has gone to northern 
Michigan where she will teach during the 
remainder of this school year. 

Eu Paso: 


Judge Patton of Eureka has decided in 
favor of the defendants-in the quo warranto 
proceedings brought by those attacking the 
organization of a township high school dis- 
trict at El Paso. As a result of the fight 
on the organization of the district, the tax- 
payers suffer a direct loss of $6,000. Last 
summer the directors obtained plans and 
estimates for a new building to cost $60,000. 
In the interval during which the building 
was held up by the suit, the price of build- 
ing materials advanced until the architect 
informed the directors that the building now 
would cost $66,000. 

AURORA: 


The West Aurora High School is rather 
unique among the high schools of the state 
in that it has as many boys as girls en- 
rolled. According to Superintendent 8S. K. 
MeDowell’s annual report, there are 173 
boys and 173 girls now in attendance. 

Superintendent S. K. McDowell and Prin- 
cipal K. C. Merrick of the West Aurora 
High School are to be sent by their board 
of education to the annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. which is to be held this year at Detroit, 
February 21 to 26. 





A Teacher’s Toast 


First in literary value of content 
First in educational value of illustration 
First in the esteem of good teachers 
First in the hearts of the children 


The Reading-Literature Readers 


(FREE anD TREADWELL) 


The “Method” of these books is so simple 
and natura! that many teachers fail to 
understand how easy they make the pro- 
cess cf learning to read. 


The Series is now complete in nine books; Book 
VII, by Thos. H. Briggs and Book VIII by H. 
W. Shryock. 


Adopted by ten states in three years. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPARY 
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ILLINOIS MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
at JoLiet Fes. 18 anv 19. 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
Manual Arts Association will be held in the 
Farragut school building in Joliet on Febru- 
ary 18 and 19. It is expected that there will 
be an attendance of at least two hundred 
fifty manual training teachers. Among the 
speakers are: C. A. Prosser, president of the 
Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis; Super- 
intendent John D. Shoop’ of Chicago; 
Charles Bennett, president of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute of Peoria, and Pro- 
fessor W. H. Varnum of the University of 
Wisconsin. The local arrangements for the 
meeting are being made by Superintendent 
R. O. Stoops, J. Stanley Brown of the town- 
ship high school; L. Day Perry, supervisor 
of manual training in the Joliet schools; 
M. F. Gleason and Frank Miller. 


ROANOKE: 

Miss Mira Dixon has resigned her position 
as instructor in vocal musie and German in 
the schools of Roanoke. Her mother is ill 
and the two ladies have gone to Marian, Ky. 


FORREST: 


The board of education of Forrest passed 
a set of resolutions recently commending and 
endorsing the action of the Livingston 
County Schoolmasters’ Club in endeavoring 
to select a list of uniform text books from 
which the new county list should be chosen. 
The contract for the present list of books in 
use in the county expired January 1. It is 
said that there is widespread discontent 
among teachers with several of the text 
books now in use. 


CARLINVILLE: 


In accordance with a decision made by the 
board of education, a test will be made of 
the eye sight of the pupils in the schools of 
Carlinville. Dr. E. L. Karnes has volun- 
teered to instruct teachers in the use of 
testing cards. 


PEKIN: 


A certain amount of dissatisfaction arose 
in Pekin last month because the board of 
education voted to employ Miss Cleda Moses 
of Normal as eighth grade teacher at a sal- 
ary of $70 a month, which is $10 a month 
more than the maximum paid other teachers 
in the same grade. Of course we can under- 
stand how such an arrangement would not 
suit Uncle Ezra Wash. Miss Moses is a 
graduate of Illinois State Normal University 
and of the University of Illinois and has 
had five years experience. 


ARKANSAS JOURNALISM 
JACKSONVILLE COURIER: 

‘*The Jacksonville public schools have lost 
their hygiene teacher, Miss Frances Tracey. 
Miss Tracey wént to her Michigan home to 
spend the holidays and some mere man came 
along and married her. The school authori- 
ties have received word from the former 
hygiene teacher that she cannot for said 
reasons, resume her teaching duties’ here. 
Hence, the schools will be obliged to remain 
hygiene teacherless for the time being.’’ 
San JOSE: 

**Miss Rosa Tomm of Delavan, who has 
been the faithful preceptress of the Gram- 
mar room of the city schools since Septem- 
ber has tendered her resignation, the same 
to take effect at once. At the present writ- 
ing, on Monday, Dec. 27th, her successor has 
not been chosen.’’ 


BEASON : 
A community club was organized for the 
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Deer Creek school district last month. Miss 
Edith Robinson is teacher of the school. The 
building was recently built and is among the 
best in Logan County. 


LINCOLN: 


D. F. Nickols, superintendent of the 
schools of Logan County, has prepared his 
resignation, to be acted upon at the March 
meeting of the board of supervisors. As the 
readers of this magazine know, Mr. Nickols 
was recently elected secretary of the State 
Teachers and Retirement Fund and he finds 
that this work will take all his time. Mr. 
Nickols has been superintendent of the 
Logan County Schools for twelve years and 
has brought them to a high state of effii- 
ciency. 

Among those who have announced their 
candidacy for the position vacated by Mr. 
Nickols are: Miss Agnes Rourke, principal 
of the Central School, Lincoln; Assistant 
County Superintendent Lukenbill; WN. T. 
Gordon, editor of the Lincoln Star and 
former county superintendent. 


ROCKWELL, Ia.: 


Miss Hilda Holland of Pekin left last 
month for Rockwell, Ia., where she has a 
position as teacher of English in the high 
school. 


ROCKFORD: 

The board of education of Rockford has 
taken out liability insurance for all its em- 
ployees. Until this time only the janitors, 
repair men and manual training instructors 
have been included. Under the new policy 
the teachers, principals and office clerks have 
been added. 


DECATUR: 

Another ‘‘safety first’’ measure has been 
introduced into the public schools of Deca- 
tur. The school authorities have decided to 
do away with wicker waste paper baskets 
altogether and to replace them with new 
steel baskets. This is an important move 
toward complete fire prevention in the 
schools. The writer recalls how a major, 
under whose command he once served, drop- 
ped a lighted cigarette into his waste paper 
basket while doing some office work. 

In a few moments came an excited call, 
‘*Sergeant! Sergeant!’’ from the major’s 
office. The sergeant rushed across the hall 
into the room and found the waste basket 
in flames. Without hesitation, he picked it 
up and ran out into the hall and threw the 
blazing basket onto the parade ground. The 
major was so relieved that, for a moment, 
he was almost tempted to recommend the 
sergeant for a congressional medal. 

Of course, an incident of this kind could 
not happen in the school room. But then, 
you never can tell. 


MATTOON : 

Three high school youths of Mattoon have 
been suspended from school for publishing 
a high school monthly which was to have 
been named the Mattoon Ledger. It is said 
that the three boys have for some time had 
a desire to embark upon high school jour- 
nalism but that they have been repeatedly 
discouraged by their teachers from making 
the attempt. 

Recently, however, the three young men 
collected the news and advertising for an 
initial number and had the paper printed 
without the knowledge of the school authori- 
ties. In an ineautious moment one of the 
trio exhibited an advance copy the day be- 
fore the edition was placed on sale. Prompt 
action on the part of the censor resulted and 
the first number was suppressed before it 
could be sold. 
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Mr. Alphonse I. Lipetz, chief of the Loco- 
motive Division of the Imperial Russian 
Railway Administration, Petrograd, Russia, 
recently visited the Engineering College of 
the University of Illinois. Mr. Lipetz was 
especially interested in seeing the locomotive 
testing plant and in reviewing the work 
which has been accomplished by its use. The 
Russian Government, it is said, has placed 
upon Mr. Lipetz the responsibility of es- 
tablishing such a plant at Petrograd. 





JOLIET: 

Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, Community Ad- 
visor of the University of Illinois, will be 
the speaker at the annual commencement of 
eighth grade pupils of the schools of Joliet 
next June. 

A motion picture machine has been pur- 
chased for the Farragut School of Joliet at 
a cost of $175. 

URBANA: 

At the instance of County Superintendent 
Watts, a conference of the school directors 
of all the districts of Champaign County 
was held in the office of the county super- 
intendent to discuss the best methods of 
proceedure to meet the requirements of the 
state sanitation law. A feature of the meet- 
ing was an address, ‘‘Sanitation and Stand- 
ardization,’’ by W. 8. Booth, assistant state 
superintendent. 

PEORIA: 


The Peoria school board decided last 
month not to allow the assembly room of the 
Douglass School to be used for girls’ dances 
in the evenings. 





CHANGES AT MOLINE HigH SCHOOL 


Miss Frances Lakin of Oak Park suc- 
ceeds Miss Estelle Gamble as teacher in the 
Moline High School. Miss Cronander takes 
the place of Miss Bessie Lindvall as libra- 
rian. Three teachers have been added to 
the high school faculty. They are: Miss 
Edna Wood of Chicago, mathematics; Miss 
Louisa Rice of Lincoln, Neb., English; 
Chas. Ross of Ann Arbor, Mich., Science; 
MOLINE: 

Answering a complaint from a parent to 
the effect that a girl in the kindergarten 
had contracted a cold because the windows 
had been allowed to remain open too long 
after recess, Superintendent L. A. Mahoney 
told members of the board that the proper 
temperature for school rooms during the 
winter is 68 degrees. The superintendent 
stated that he had made an exhaustive test 
of this matter for three years and he had 
found that there is less illness among the 
pupils who are in rooms that are kept com- 
paratively cool,—with the thermostats set at 
68. Superintendent Mahoney states that it 
is .far better for a child to be in a room 
with the temperature at 68 and that there 
is more danger of overheating and lack of 
ventilation than in having a room too cool. 
Temperature of 74 to 76 is conducive to 
colds. 





‘*Pay as You ENTER’’ 

The 92 non-resident pupils of the Elgin 
High School are required to pay $60 a year 
tuition in accordance with action taken by 
the Elgin board of education last month. 
There are 11 pupils in the high school from 
DuPage County, 15 from Cook County and 
66 from Kane County outside of the Elgin 
school district. The money is to be coilected 
from parents of the students with the un- 
derstanding that if the new tuition law is 
held constitutional by the state supreme 
court, the money shall be returned. 
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INTEREST THE CHILD— 


Why should we divorce the beginner from this 
all important factor in school work? The 


ELSON-RUNKEL PRIMER 


will show how this method is built on interest. T'he told 
story is the central idea. Around it are assembled a 
large number of ‘‘time proved’’ practical devices for 
introducing the child to the printed page. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
628 South Wabash Avenue 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


There are no regrets where the ELSON Service 
is used in any grade. Why not look into this very 
definite and effective method for the first two grades? 

“Mechanics taught through interest.” 


NEW YORK 
8-12 East 34th Street 








The Summer Quarter 
of the University of Chicago 





Affords opportunity for instruction on the 
same basis as during the other quarters of 
the academic year. - 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools pro- 
vide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 
merce and Administration, Law, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, and Divinity. Instruction is given by 
regular members of the University staff 
which is augmented in the summer by ap- 
pointment of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1916, Ist Term June 19— 
July 2%; 24d Term July 27—Sept. 1 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon 
application to the : 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il. - 


With Type Study Stories Written by Lura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


The book covers the work given ou this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is prepared along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple for the pupils’ study. The instructions and information for the teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
the book and put it into the hands of the pupils, Work in this book can be taken up any month in 
the year. 

The Price is 4(c at your bookstore, or postpaid from 


McHNIGHT @McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 




















Diploma 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 





AUS NAH UND FERN 
A Text in Periodical Form for German Classes 
SPECIAL. VALUES 

. It interests the students. 

It is s enough for second- and third- 
It rovid ideal supplementary reading 

> vides b 

, we has vocabulary and notes. 

. It has many distinguished men among its 
collaborators and correspondents. 

. It contains a resumé of current events, let- 
ters from Germany, travel sketches, 
songs, etc. 

W cents per year. In «lubs of six or more, #@ cents each 

Single copies, 15 cents each 
Siz or more to one uddress, 12 cents each 
— Four issues per year 


October, December, February, ‘ane April 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS ((erman Dept.) 
330 WebsterAvenue  ( hicago, Iilinois 


WALL MAPS 


Effective Teaching of 


Geography and History 
Ask for Catalog No. 16 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
School Map Publishers 








623-633 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





It costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


@ We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 

Write today for our samples and price list. 

Send a sample of gour present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where neat work is desired. 


PANTAGRAPH 


PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 








SUMMER 
SESSION 


Fifty-five courses in the Manual Arts. 


The Stout Institute “wisconsin 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. 
First-class accommodations in dormitories for women. Illustrated catalogue, 
1916 Session, ready March 1. 


Address L. D. HARVEY, President, The Stout Insti‘ute. 














VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Fifa 
Be ch 


ounded September with idea of givi so query pyreyn Ghocppertuntiy of ebtaiy 

The University — thorough, i Ss _— —— J within his reach. That an Institution is a 

necessity may be judged the fact that year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 

. largest i nited States. The Summer Term will May 30th and 

e Summer School Cie Be Peri this terse the Onivwcoh will offer an exceptional 

Het of eubdecte trem which ctedente may exlest thelr werk. These will bo beylnning, stermedite, afvanced, and veview werk 
in ollowing 

ite Preparatory . High Primary Methods, Eh dergasten Metheds. Commeses, Fhonsgrepby ond 

Trai Agriculture, Expression, leSpeaking® in ‘Art. D ic Sei Ph “Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


Tuition $20.00 of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
The Expenses are the Lowest my tz archon will be mma! 





‘ing, Music, Fine 
led free. Address 











Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 
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Quincy, ILLINuis, May GARYIZE 


That Aladdin’s Lamp city of Gary, In- 
diana, which sprang into the metropolitan 
class almost overnight, has given education 
a new term, ‘‘Garyize.’’ Gary had to be 
built by the U. S. Steel Company when it 
sent thousands of men out onto the sand 
dunes at the head of Lake Michigan to 
build and operate a great steel making plant. 
Instead of letting a city ‘‘ just grow’’ about 
the works, they planned to build and estab- 
lish the essential institutions needed by 
American citizens. The builders of Gary 
planned the schools to supply the needs of 
common education and also of playgrounds 
and parks and of trade schools and business 
colleges. 

To Garyize is to unite industrial and play 
education with intellectual training and the 
teaching of the Three R’s, It is the unit 
system as opposed to the dual or tripple. In 
Gary the school buildings were designed to 
accommodate three kinds of training. In 
older towns the better school buildings can 
often be adapted fairly well to these various 
purposes. 

Quiney, Illinois, is just completing a beau- 
tiful building in the Jefferson school. This 
has rooms for manual training and for 
domestic science, and also an auditorium 
that can be used for simple gymnasium and 
play activities. The principal, Mr. A. BR. 
Smith, proposes to Garyize this school to 
some extent. He has asked the board of 
education to furnish a domestic science 
teacher and a manual training instructor, 
who shall devote all of their time to the 
Jefferson school. His teachers agree to be 
active physically as well as mentally and 
to supervise play. The school day will be 
increased by two hours, beginning at eight 
in the morning and ending at five in the 
afternoon. Supervised study is also a part 
of the plan. The added time is given to 
play and study. Superintendent Bauman, 
Principal Smith and the president of the 
board are working out the details and 
have power to Garyize the Jefferson school. 
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SECOND TEAMS AND INTERCLASS 
GAMES 


Miles Gloriosus 


As one move in the effort to make athletics 
more general among the student body, a 
number of coaches have been giving more 
attention to their second teams this winter. 
Several of the important games between 
small colleges, as well as those between high 
schools, have been preceded by ‘‘curtain 
raisers’’ in which the second teams partici- 
pated. In a number of cases the second 
team won its game and the first team lost 
the big battle. 

In a ease of this kind when the second 
team prevents the dimmed athletic glory of 
its school from being completely darkened 
by the defeat of the first team, the students 
naturally take some comfort in the knowl- 
edge that one of their teams was successful. 
As a consequence the second team attains 
a favorable recognition that is much needed. 

But this is only a step. Is there any good 
reason why interclass contests should not 
become popular? Under the present system, 
five men are selected to represent the school 
in basket ball. There may be ten or eleven 
others on the squad. That makes fifteen or 
sixteen, as the author of the Just So Stories 
said. Then suppose the second team is 
fostered, as it has been in some schools this 
winter. There may be a little more competi- 
tion among the lesser athletes for position 
on the second team. That makes a possible 
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twenty-five men who are receiving athletic 
training during the basket ball season. 

Suppose that interclass competitions were 
made popular here as they are in England. 
Suppose that each school attached almost as 
much importance to the class team which 
wins local supremacy in the school as it does 
to the ’varsity team which represents it in 
the conference. Then, instead of a handful 
of twenty-five men receiving training, we 
would see twenty-five men in every class en- 
joying the privilege of athletic instruction 
and exercise. 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Per- 
sians of the time of Cyrus were the finest 
race among the peoples of eastern Asia. He 
gives as the reason for their supremacy the 
fact that in their childhood they were weil 
grounded in three fundamentals,—to ride, to 
shoot and to tell the truth. 

Riding is not an important factor of suc- 
cess any more. But to shoot and to tell the 
truth are as necessary in Illinois as they 
were in ancient Persia. And learning to 
‘*shoot a basket’’ is just as good training 
in marksmanship for our young men as was 
training with the bow and arrow for the 
youths of the time of Cyrus. No one will 
question the fact that it does a boy more 
good to shoot the basket himself, or at least 
shoot at it, than to pay a quarter for the 
privilege of sitting on the side lines to watch 
a favored few ‘‘ cage the ball’’ for the honor 
of the school. 

Our large high schools have a membership 
of several hundred boys. There is no reason 
why class games should not be made as im- 
portant local events as are games with other 
schools. School principals who have the 
proper ability will not find it a difficult 
matter to sway public opinion among their 
students in favor of interclass games. 

No one ever received his ‘‘letter’’ for be- 
ing a side line athlete. Give the side line 
athlete an opportunity and an incentive to 
gain a place on his class team and you will 
find that he will take advantage of it. Old 
Art Wellesley claimed that his line officers 
won Waterloo years before on the playing 
fields of Eton. But he didn’t mean that 
they won it by rooting on the side lines when 
Eton played Rugby. Local interclass games 
are what we must have. 





MILITARY TRAINING PROPOSED FOR 
MOLINE SCHOOLS 


A committee of the Rotary Club of Moline 
has been appointed to take up with the 
board of education a plan of military train- 
ing for the school boys of Moline. If the 
proposal is adopted, the Rotary Club plans 
to do everything possible that will make the 
movement successful, even to the extent of 
establishing a summer camp for the boys 
during vacation time. 





ASK MEDICAL AID IN INVESTIGAT- 
ING CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


County Judge James C. Riley has asked 
the McLean County Medical Association to 
name a committee for the investigation of 
the causes which lead to the delinquency of 
children. It is expected that the members 
of the medical society will be glad to assist 
in reclaiming to society as many as possible 
of any potential recruits for the reformatory 
as may come before the county court. 

To find the mental and physical defects 
of so-called delinquent children and to give 
them scientific treatment is the method al- 
ready employed in many eastern cities. 
Judge Riley has given much thought to the 
problem of delinquent children. He believes 
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that, with the co-operation of the medical 
association, it will be possible to give each 
child brought to court an examination to 
determine whether or not delinquency arises 
from physical or mental disability. There 


. have been cases where slight operations have 


removed the cause of the child’s nervousness, 
inability to study, waywardness and other 
symptoms of a ‘‘bad child.’’ A competent 
medical examiner would be able to determine 
whether the delinquency was the result of 
mal-nutrition, of existing illness, or of hered- 
ity. Adequate knowledge of the causes and 
conditions in each case would enable the 
court to make a far more satisfactory dis- 
posal of the children who come before the 
court. 

The easy way of disposing of cases of 
delinquent children is, of course, to send 
the youthful culprits to the state reforma- 
tory. But in a reformatory, no matter how 
carefully it is conducted, it is impossible 
for the new comer to be guarded from the 
influence of the older inmate who knows and 
can tell the youngster in half an hour more 
wickedness than the child had yet compre- 
hended. Any means by which the child can 
be controlled without: being sent to a re- 
a tends for the better future of the 
child. 





LOUISVILLE: 

Louisville has a population of about three 
thousand. This year it is giving the Junior 
High School Plan a trial. The school is or- 
ganized on the ‘‘six, three, three’’ plan 
slightly modified. The Gary plan of depart- 
mental work is followed and, whenever time 
permits, the Batavian method is used. The 
results so far have been gratifying. There 
are two university graduates in the high 
school, and all of its teachers have state cer- 
tificates. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Teachers in the central, southern, and 
southwestern parts of Illinois should keep 
in mind the dates and places of their Asso- 
ciation Meetings; and of course they should 
all make arrangements to attend and take 


their friends. Invite members of other or- 
ganizations, such as school directors and 
members of boards of education, members 
of women’s clubs, parents’ clubs, labor 
unions, commercial clubs, ministers, and 
any others that may be interested. Sup- 
pose we make these meetings the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held in Illinois. Here 
are the dates and places: 

Central Association, Peoria, March 17, 
18, 1916. 

Southern Association, Harrisburg, March 
30, 31, and April 1, 716. 

Southwestern Association, East St. Louis, 
April 13, 14, 15, 1916. 


NOTED SPEAKERS ON 
PROGRAM 


The Executive Committee of the Central 
Association announce the following speakers 
for the general sessions at the next meeting 
at Peoria: 

Dr. Charles A. Elwood, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Missouri; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Evanston; Dr. Allan Hoben, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Henry Johnson, 
Department’ of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity; President W. O. Thompson, Ohio State 
University. 


CENTRAL 


H. H. Epmvunps, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
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A TIMELY BOOK. 


A concise guide book is needed just as 
much in Ethics as in any other study. A 
highly recommended work of this kind is 
the what, why and how of right conduct, 
recently published. Send fifty cents in 
stamps to the People’s Educational Press, 
Springfield, Illinois, 932 8, Fourth St. 


A DISK DEALER’S DOINGS. 


The various normal school lecture courses 
throughout the state offered their patrons an 
opportunity to hear Clarence Whitehill this 
winter. The famous American bass-baritone 
thrilled large audiences with his singing and 
it was generally agreed by those who heard 
him that his performance was one of the 
best of the entire course. 

Enterprising Victor dealers, entrenched 
along the path pursued by Mr. Whitehill 
through Illinois, immediately advertised the 
fact that he makes records exclusively for 
the Victor. The February catalogue of the 
Victor company announces one song in par- 
ticular, Dream Faces, a simple and charming 
old song which was a great favorite a gen- 
eration or two ago. 

One dealer used part of the white space 
for which he contracted in a daily news- 
paper in giving a list of Whitehill Victor 
records. As an example of unconscious 
humor, it is one of the best we have seen 
this month. Here is part of the list: 

Elijah—It is Enough. 

Elijah—Lord God of Abraham. 

Ich grolle nicht—In German. 

I’ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen. 

In the Gloaming. 

I Want to See the Old Home. 

Those who had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Whitehill will hardly agree with the first 
statement credited to Elijah above. As for 
Elijah’s second remark, Whitehill’s admirers 
ean well be shocked. And then, ‘‘Ich grolle 
nicht—In German.’’ I should think not. 
I wouldn’t complain either,—in German or 
any other language if I had had the success 
which Mr. Whitehill has enjoyed in Bay- 
reuth and other German music centers. And 
when we come to the last three lines quoted 
above, I wonder if he thought he was putting 
anything over on Kathleen by telling her 
he wanted to take her home in the gloaming 
because he wanted to see the old home. 
That’s pretty thin. 

Before I use up all my space this month 
I’d like to shift rapidly but gracefully from 
Whitehill ’s heavy artillery to Harry Laud- 
er’s light horse comedy. Lauder, the great- 
est comedian on record (that’s a pretty good 
one, don’t you think?) gives two new selec- 
tions this month, ‘‘Doughie, The Baker’’ 
and ‘‘Rosie.’’ They are both up to the 
Lauder mark and those of our readers who 
already chuckle at the canny Scot’s brand 
of humor, will like these two numbers as 
well as anything he’s done. 


WHITEWATER, WIS.: 


T. T. Goff of Quincy has gone to White- 
water, Wisconsin, where he has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment of the Whitewater State Normal 
School. It is said that the commercial de- 
partment of the Whitewater Normal is one 
of the best in the United States. 


JOLIET: 

Plans for the new Eastern Avenue School 
building in Joliet will be prepared by John 
D. Chubb, a Chicago architect. 

Two more pianos have been ordered for 
Joliet schools, one for the Richards Street 
school and the other for the Moran school. 
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THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Sher costsoet , 
ful Schoo! and Bureau ree i 
a F. MeCULLOUGH GEO. T. PALMER how to apply for 


If you deserve promotion there is no better way of “ 
securing it than by registering with us. 22nd pear. 


We don’t have dissatisfied candidates because we E. 8. RICHOLS 
give them the service. | A G ia * 7 y Manager 

Your enrollment receives individual attention Exchange Bldg. 
and your application our personal recommendation. | Ay Mich. Ave., 
Railway Exchange Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. | CHICAGO, mL. 


Government Positions NORTHWESTERN 
asinin tunes mates ens: | TEACHERS AGENCY 


Government examinations to be held throughout the en- . 

tire country during the Spring. |The positions to be filed | The largest Agency West of Chicago. We 

Hons. with full pa cover the entire West and Alaska. Write 
Those i amet om should write immediately to Franklin : diately f f Hy 1 

Institute, Dept. G23, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing | ‘mediately for free circular. 

examination dates and places and large descriptive book, BOISE IDAHO 


showing the a obtainable and giving many sample | 
sti which will be sent free of charge. | 


TEACHERS: YOUR SHARE OF 21,250,000.00 


During twenty consecutive working days, 1914-15, employers asked us for senhioere whose salaries 
aggregated a MILL ON AND A QUARTER DOLLARS. Our FOURTH YEAR of recom- 
mending only when asked to do so by school officials. This is why 12,000 brainy men and women 
we recommended have been employed. No registration fee necessary. 


The Western Reference and Bond Ass’n., 648 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


FS k TEAC | i R 4 AG f N CY Over 43,000 Positions Filled. 
33d Year. 

When secking a teaching position, or teacher, 

28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : CHICAGO | ome to headquarters—the largest and best 

equipped Teachers’ Agency in the United 


OTHER OFFICES States. Circular and membership form sent 
Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angles | on application. 


B. F. CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


ey Bldg 





bave short hours and annual vaca- 



































New York. WN. ¥ Flat Biiig 
Kan City, M New York Life B Spok TS Chamber of Commerce Bldg 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 


U. S. Trust Bullding, Jacksonville, Florida 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 1303 Auditorium Building 


Established 1882 CHICAGO 











WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from Schoo! Boards and Superintendents who avk for our recommendations. Mansy author 
ize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western Schools 
following states are our special field:—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington end Wyoming. 
Our 96 page booklet, * "How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
all the States,”” free to or sent p id for fifty cents in stamps. Our Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Pos. 


tions,”’ sent upon request. 


The Largest Teachers’ iin in the West. | ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 
See a 22over EMPIRE BLDC Dwin Co 
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A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 








YOU WANTED THAT POSITIC), 


ALRERT Did you getit? In ‘Teaching asa Business”’ you may find \ 
seven ewiery <a “se reason why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
TEACIIERS of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications. 


7% Es Dent Om v IT TELLS HOW Sent free. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
"Western Office: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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TEST SEED CORN IN SCHOOL 


Work has high educational value—interests 
pupils and parents—increases corn yield—especially 
needed this year. Seed corn situation critical in 
Northern coru belt. Corn booklet, Paper Rag Doll 
Tester, and one Corn Stencilsent free. Corn charts 
or slides furnished forexpress charges to and from 
Chicago. Address Educational Department, 


INTER*ATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERS Y—CHICACO 


JOHN D. SHOOP ELECTED SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


Mr. John D. Shoop, for years first assist- 
ant superintendent, was elected superinten- 
dent of the Chicago public schools last 
month. Jacob M. Loeb was chosen president 
of the board of education. Mr. Shoop was 
cheered and addressed the board: 

‘*T am aware,’’ he said, ‘‘that the honor 
is overshadowed by the great responsibilities 
which go with the position. I shall discharge 
the duties of the office with hopefulness, and, 
I shall say, with fearlessness. I am deeply 
greatful that the election has come without 
any member asking a promise as to what my 
policies shall be. I want to offer a word of 
appreciation in what my predecessor has ac- 
complished in the line of educational pro- 
gress. While our ideas differ on certain mat- 
ters, it will be a great pleasure to carry on 
the work along some of the lines she has in- 
augurated. Harmony and co-operation will 
be the first objective point to be attained.’’ 





PRINCETON : 

With all the new high schools that are 
being proposed and adopted, it is interest- 
ing to note that the town of Princeton pos- 
sesses the first township high school to be 
established in this state. In 1867 the people 
of Princeton saw the advantages that lay in 
combining the surrounding townships with 
the city to make a union high school dis- 
trict. The site selected was at the edge of 
town and consisted of eighteen acres. Prince- 
ton was one of the first high schools in the 
state to teach agriculture and was highly 
successful in this not always well-taught sub- 
ject because of the experimental work made 
possible on land belonging to the school 
board. : 

As one writer puts it: ‘‘Any plan which 
brings together in one high school, children 
from the country and children from the city, 
all free of tuition, all on equal terms, tends 
to bring about a fine spirit of co-operation 
between city and country.’’ 

Princeton has had a township high school 
for 49 years and it is popular with the people 
of the country and the people of the city. 
It might be well to make this fact known 
to some of the residents of Manteno and a 
few other localities in Illinois. 

CABERY : 

County Superintendent H. M. Rudolph of 
Paxton has announced a notification from 
the state department of public instruction 
that Cabery High School is made a standard 
high school. 

Rock ISLAND: 

Charles H. Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago has been selected to be the commence- 
ment speaker at this year’s graduation exer- 
cises of the Rock Island publie schools. 

Miss May Acker, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
teacher of English and history in the Rock 
Island High School. This appointment was 
made, following the adoption by the board 
of education of the plan of Principal A. J. 
Burton to reorganize class work at the 
high school to take care of the crowded 
conditions which prevail there. 


‘CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE’’ 


A continuous class program at the Rock 
Island High School from 9 o’elock in the 
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RIMES AND STORIES 

















By LURA EYESTONE 


PRICE THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 











attractive. 
A Teacher using the book writes: 


ing the task of learning to read. 


to “Silent Reading” are invaluable. 


For price to schools 
wrile to 





HIS is a child's primer—a reader for children rather than a picture 

book. It begins with short bits of verse, and bright conversa- 
tion of interest to children and includes, also, short dramatic and de- 

scriptive stories. The classic rimes used have been taken from various authors 

including, of course a number of the Mother Goose Melodies. 

Of this Book Mrs. Lida B. McMurry says: 

It is a very delightful reader for little ones. The best of literature for children 
is so presented that they can read it for themselves. The words are repeated olten, 
but always in new and interesting stories. The pictures are pleasin it eae illus- 
trate the text. The type used is large and clear, and tet? nes shout the book i 


A vote of thanks is due Miss Eyestone from Primary Teachers, for so simplify- 
The problem of finding songs that will correlate with the reading lessons of the 


first school year is, in this book, most happily solved. 
The transition from rime to story is easy and pleasing, while the lessons devoted 
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morning to 3 in the afternoon has been en- 
dorsed by the board of education. Under 
this program the noon hour will be utilized 
for two 45-minute periods, thus allowing 
any of the students a greater range of reci- 
tation periods from which to choose in ar- 
ranging a semester’s study. 

ROCKFORD: 

The board of education of Rockford did 
not act on the application made by Miss 
Adele Andrew for a position as teacher in 
the elementary grades. It is said that Miss 
Andrew has taught in the public schools 
nearly twenty-five years, which is the re- 
quired period of service entitling a teacher 
to a pension. The law provides, however, 
that an applicant for a pension must have 
taught since the passage of the law. Con- 
siderable discussion was made at the board 
meeting as to the propriety of appointing 
teachers who have taught nearly the re- 
quired length of time but who resigned be- 
fore the law went into effect. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
LECTURES. 


Professor Edgar S. Packard, director of 
the Country School Department of the LIIli- 
nois State Normal University, has been de- 
livering a series of five lectures in different 
institutes. At Havana last month he crowded 
his five talks into the two days of the meet- 
ing, giving three on Friday, December 3 and 
two on the following day. His subjects are 
as follows: 

‘*The Teacher’s Personality,’’ illustrated 
by the picture of the ‘‘Child Handel.’’ 

‘*The Teacher as Manager,’’ illustrated 
by Browning’s poem, ‘‘How They Brought 
the Good News From Ghent to Aix.’’ 

‘*The Teacher as Social Leader,’’ illus- 
trated by three small, uncoached boys, kid- 
napped on the spur of the nroment. 

‘*The Teacher as Instructor,’’ illustrated 
by Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ 

‘*The Teacher as Administrator,’’ illus- 
trated by Da Vinci’s picture of ‘‘The Last 
Supper. ’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE WONDERS OF THE JUNGLE: 

By Prince Sarth Ghosh. 

Published by D, C. Heath and Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

This is an attractive and interesting 
supplementary reader for third grade 
pupils. The author tells stories of 
animals in an attractive way with the 
avowed purposes of cultivating the 
child’s imagination, cultivating his 
reasoning faculty, and teaching moral 
lessons. 


A FIRST GERMAN GRAMMAR: 

By Philip Schuylar Allen and Paul 
Herman Phillipson, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Published by Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Price $1.00. 

This is a first year grammar on a new 
plan. It provides direct and cumula- 
tive grammar lessons, giving a simple, 
natural, and interesting presentation 
of the facts of German grammar. It 
is notably rich in English exercises 
and affords opportunity for constant 
review of facts already studied: In 
fact, it carries out what the best peda- 
gogy on the subject has been preach- 
ing for ten years, 


THE WHAT, WHY AND HOW OF 
RIGHT CONDUCT: 

By Abraham Henderson Bates, A. M., 
932 S. Fourth Street, Springfield, IN- 
inois. 

Published by the author. Price 50 cents. 

This is a concise outline of the funda- 
mentals of right conduct, or human 
behavior from an ethical standpoint. 
It does not pretend to be a treatise for 
psychologists and professors of philoso- 
phy to use in their hair-splitting dis- 
cussions of complex ethical problems. 
It is intended for use by parents, 
teachers, and children of advanced 
grades to give them clear ideas of the 
fundamental principles of morality. 


























